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This issue the News Bulletin features 
articles and about Fulbright scholars. They 
represent few the more than thousands 
persons who have been awarded grants un- 
der this largest international educational ex- 
change program history. Altogether 22,000 
persons have been exchanged with countries 
lower cost the American taxpayers than 
five hours fighting World War II. 

The Fulbright program began after World 
War when the Seventy-ninth Congress 
August 1946 enacted Public Law 584. 
Through the provisions this act, the 
Government sold surplus war property abroad 
and used the funds obtained, all foreign 
currency, finance exchange persons 
program between the United States and for- 
eign countries. Subsequent legislation has made 
possible use for this purpose any foreign 
currencies owned the Government. 

The Fulbright program two-way: assists 
foreign persons come the United States 
and Americans abroad. the first ten 


years its operation, the program enabled 
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swords into plowshares 


over 5,500 college students graduate study abroad, over 1,000 
citizens engage advanced research abroad, over 1,500 
elementary and secondary school teachers teach foreign schools, and 
over 1,100 professors lecture foreign universities. 
Fulbright travel grants have been made over 8,000 foreign students 
help them come colleges for study, more than 2,000 foreign 
scholars who have done advanced research here, over 1,600 foreign 
teachers for teaching training the States, and approximately 500 
foreign professors come colleges and universities guest 
lecturers. 

The program administered the Department State under the 
supervision the Board Foreign Scholarships, public board appointed 
the President. the United States, three agencies assist the Depart- 
ment State screening applications from citizens: the Institute 
International Education screens graduate study applications; the 
Office Education screens teaching applications the elementary and 
secondary school level; and the Conference Board Associated Research 
Councils screens applications for university teaching, lecturing and post- 
doctoral research. Overseas, the program administered through bi- 
national commission each participating country, usually called the 
Educational Foundation. The participating foreign countries the present 
time are: Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, Chile, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Nether- 


lands, New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, and the United Kingdom. 
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New Bridge, Florence Eric von Schmidt, Fulbright student Italy 


Channels cultural communication 


RICHARD DOWNAR 


RICHARD DOWNAR has seen the Fulbright program from the perspective 
Cairo Fulbright grant for graduate study abroad. Subsequently has been 
Executive Secretary the Educational Foundation Egypt and now Execu- 
tive Director the American Commission for Cultural Exchange with Italy. Writing 
from Rome, comments the Fulbright program seen from abroad. 


Within the past few years, the Fulbright program has established itself 
important channel cultural communcation between the United 
States and other countries. Proof this seen, for example, the 
advances made abroad such fields American studies. Here the Ful- 
bright program has promoted the study American literature and history 
overseas assisting foreign students coming the United States for 
advanced study these fields, giving them the opporunity study 
under guest professors from America who visit foreign universities, and 
enabling them study these subjects under their own professors who 


have trained the United States. 
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fundamental importance the Fulbright program’s success the 
policy establishing binational board directors each participating 
country. While the administration the entire program the responsi- 
bility the Board Foreign Scholarships, group America appointed 
the President the United States, each the nineteen participating 
countries there “Fulbright foundation” “Fulbright commission” 
made Americans and citizens the country. Within general guide 
lines laid down the Board Foreign Scholarships, each Fulbright 
foundation formulates program educational exchanges suitable its 
own country’s educational interests and needs. these interests and needs 
vary from country country, the Fulbright program varies from country 


country. 


The program proposals which each the nineteen foundations submits 
annually the Board Foreign Scholarships for approval represent sev- 
eral months concentrated activity. The foundation staff has discussed 
the proposed program detail with representatives the universities and 
other educational institutions the country. these discussions with 
foreign educators, possible projects included under the Fulbright 
program with that country, that the attitude these individuals toward 
the program can most accurately gauged. The majority officials 
foreign institutions higher learning have now had acquaintance with 
the program for several years, and most cases, the support they give 
whole-hearted. They are unstinting their voluntary contributions 
the programs their American Each year, for example, for- 
eign professors the various disciplines spend many laborious hours 
foundation consultants, carefully reviewing the academic records, study 
plans and letters recommendations submitted American applicants 
who want study their country and their own students who want 
study the United States. 

Although most universities abroad not have official corresponding 
the American foreign student adviser, foreign educators are also con- 
stantly increasing the personal attention they give their American stu- 
dents, their experience with the exchange program ripens, and their 
awareness increases the special problems faced American student 
abroad. 


There are course some special problems encountered abroad the 
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operation the Fulbright program for 
the exchange graduate students. 
selecting foreign students the 
United States, 
fronted with three major difficulties: the 
dollar 


grantees the United States; the lan- 


foundations 


maintenance for 
guage barrier; and the securing quali- 
fied candidates subject areas which 
have been little developed foreign uni- 
foundation 


versities, but 


wishes encourage. 


Fulbright funds are foreign cur- 
rencies, foreign grantees going the 
United States can have only their trans- 
portation paid these funds. United 
States government funds, particularly 
through the Smith-Mundt Act, have been 
generously provided for 
the Fulbright travel 
grants, but this support nevertheless 
limited. Financial aid from American 
colleges and universities 
agencies has also been most generous, 
but, the case financial support 
furnished the student himself, out- 
side the foundation’s power control 
direct, except through the power 
accept reject such students they ap- 
ply for Fulbright travel grants. 

imbalance effort therefore 
present, since the foundation Italy, 
for example, may encourage the teach- 
ing American literature history 


Italian universities bringing Ameri- 


cans Italy teach such subjects, yet 
finds financially difficult promote 
the teaching Italian literature his- 
tory American universities send- 
ing Italians the United States. 

The language barrier has often pre- 
sented serious problem the Ful- 
bright program, since knowledge 
English held essential for stu- 
dents going the United States. Ful- 
bright foundations have helped solve 
this problem assisting foreign gov- 
ernments the expansion and improve- 
ment English teaching universities 
and public schools, mainly providing 
American teachers English and lin- 
guistic consultants. Important assistance 
these lines being provided such 
countries Greece, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Egypt and Italy. Many founda- 
tions also take active steps arranging 
for English lessons for candidates dur- 
ing the interval between their nomina- 
tion and final departure for the United 
States, period which may long 


eight ten months. 


During the early years the Ful- 
bright program, the great majority 
applications received from foreign na- 
tionals were the fields medicine, 
science and engineering. Since most 
foundations wish have balanced pro- 
grams, they have encouraged applica- 
tions other fields such the fine arts, 


the social sciences and the humanities. 
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Efforts this end have included pub- 
licizing opportunities the United 
States for advanced study these fields; 
supplying American lecturers, particu- 
larly the social sciences and American 
studies, foreign universities; encour- 
aging the establishment courses 
these fields the subject matter was not 
previously taught the foreign univer- 
sity; and sponsoring supporting sem- 
inars abroad these subjects. 

Two major problems confront most 
foundations with respect American 
grantees, and specifically American grad- 
uate students. These are language and 
placement. The language problem, 
course, does not affect the English-speak- 
ing countries the British Common- 
wealth, and not major importance 
France, Belgium, Germany and Aus- 
tria, since French and German are 
widely studied the United States. Ex- 
perience has taught the other countries 
that they cannot require American 
candidate for grant have excel- 
lent command the necessary language 
unless they wish restrict greatly the 
number applicants or, case such 
Burma, eliminate almost any possi- 
bility awarding study grants Amer- 
icans interested coming Burma. 

Since knowledge the appropriate 
language prime importance the 
American student abroad, both for his 
own benefit and for the fulfillment the 
objectives the program making 


maximum contribution cultural un- 
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derstanding between his host country 
and the United States, foundations have 
developed various expedients help 
solve the problem. Some require that 
American applicant begin concen- 
trated study the language the time 
his application, with the eventual 
awarding the grant dependent part 
his progress learning the language. 
Others, such the Netherlands, pro- 
vide grantees with language text books 
the time their selection and require 
intensive study during the summer 
months before departure from the United 


States. 


All foundations provide some type 
orientation course for American Ful- 
brighters immediately after their arrival 
abroad. The courses vary length and 
content, with one the most elaborate 
being Italy where American grantees 
are required attend orientation 
course the month October before 
their study grants begin. This course 
held the university the central Ital- 
ian hill city Perugia. Perugia, 
and their families live Italian 
homes, with every opportunity prac- 
tice speaking Italian and observe Ital- 
ian home life. Lasting friendships are 
often formed during this month between 
the students and their Italian hosts. Each 
morning the students attend language 
classes; the afternoons are devoted 


lectures many aspects contempo- 
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rary Italy eminent Italian educators, 
journalists, jurists, and artists. week- 
ends there are excursions nearby 
cities and towns. Such program, ap- 
proached with serious the 
student, provides excellent 
and cultural background for rapid in- 


tegration into Italian life. 


Placement American Fulbrighters 
abroad also poses its problems. The lan- 
guage barrier makes difficult enroll 
the students regular courses many 
foreign universities. The organization 
many of.the universities, with em- 
phasis final examinations general 
subject areas and with course offerings 
often extremely specialized and limited 
scope, makes the accommodation 
young American student rather difficult. 
For this reason, some foundations tend 
discourage applications from recently 
graduated students with bachelor de- 
grees, and favor the student with post- 
graduate experience 
study who wants engage research 
such might required for doctoral 
dissertation. 

Administrators the Fulbright pro- 
gram, with their concern for “overall ob- 
jectives,” “impact,” and similar con- 
siderations, may times tend forget 


the effect the program has the indi- 


vidual participant, for whom the year 
abroad often assumes lasting signifi- 
cance incalculable importance. Each 
foundation has its files mountainous 
testimony this fact, former Ful- 
brighters write time and again express 
their appreciation for the program’s as- 
sistance. The scientific and popular 
articles, the scholarly books, the novels 
being published each year grantees 
drawing upon the experience their 
Fulbright year stagger the imagination. 
Then also there are such indications 
the program’s effect the young Italian 
lawyer who, seven years after spending 
nine months Houston, says, 
Italo-Texan. Can anyone imagine 


more enviable combination?” 


The Fulbright program’s objectives 
“mutual understanding” would perhaps 
seem exceedingly abstract. Foun- 
dations abroad and foreign educators 
see this concept personalized and made 
concrete day after day. abroad, 
the wisdom, foresight and generosity 
the American Congress, and the coopera- 
tion the American people support- 
ing this vast educational exchange ac- 
tivity would seem bringing un- 
deniably commensurate results whose ef- 
fects will continue felt for many 


years come. 
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Innocent abroad 


CECIL HADGRAFT John Hay Whitney 
Fellow from Australia who lecturing during 
the current year two American universities. 
holds Fulbright travel grant. 


ican periodical one’s American aca- 
demic experiences suspiciously like 
being asked report one’s hosts 
deter even the brazen. The implica- 
tions shadowing things said and left 
unsaid could often misunderstood. 
(Thank you for the meal, said the in- 
credibly gauche guest unconsciously de- 
termined offend.—Thank you for the 


Thomas Boutis, Fulbright student Italy 


CECIL HADGRAFT 


there was plenty—such was.) 

pass facile generalizations the 
American scene would easy after 
even cursory glance: the warmth 
hospitality, the variety and taste the 
food (except the bread, which shock- 
like debilitated bun), the 
goodness the coffee, the mass move- 
ment automobiles, the sense latent 
power that one feels this land glimpsed 
the list could run on. These are the com- 
monplaces among travelers’ tales, all 


true however well-worn. the world 
learning the existence 1800 institu- 
tions higher education America 
makes possible for nearly thirty per 
cent its people have least some 
tertiary education. That too com- 
monplace, though its implications are 
not clear who not live this 
country. 

All that easy remark on. But 
make particular comments and compari- 
sons about the academic set-up may seem 
unwarranted after experience very 
limited time and locality. This caveat 
should kept mind any reader. 
can then attribute ignorance 
the conditions any implicit criticism 
finds unpalatable the following para- 
graphs. 

There are three things, seems 
me, that even blunt mind must notice. 

The first concerns the students. The 
picture that have them before 
meet them one mostly drawn from 
films. Such films are generally light and 
often musical. The picture they give 
extra-curricular campus life tend 
distrust. (Experience may prove 
that many parts the picture are quite 
authentic.) And the visions given 
football teams may lead expect 
large creatures with Atlantean shoulders 
level with their ears, teeth like tomb- 
stones, and little above these brow 
like Neanderthal Man’s. Now and then 
encounter film different kind, 
the seriousness which gives prima 
facie claim belief. Such film 
Blackboard Jungle. deals with school, 
but the students are young men. Our 
reason tells that the picture must 
either distorted partial; for great 
nation could built from such mate- 


rial shows. But still (Be care- 
ful, Anatole France reported have 
warned friend the latter was care- 
lessly handling South Seas idol the 
master’s study. But it’s only idol, 
remonstrated the visitor. course, 
course, said the sage, but—with dep- 


recating smile—you never know.) Yes, 


there might something after all. 


Lecturer, Perugia Eric von Schmidt, 
Fulbright student Italy 


The reality the lecture room very 
different. The American student al- 
most alarmingly polite. listens 
silence not perhaps always with atten- 
tion. And will accept with what 
almost docility statements and sugges- 
tions that lecturer might expect 
discussed queried even contro- 
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paradox, for conflicts with one’s pre- 
conception American youth in- 
tensely self-sufficient and vigorously re- 
plete with initiative. outside the 
lecture room, seems, that exhibits 
his true self. Inside bent assimi- 
lation. may stem from respect for 
knowledge that presumably the lecturer 
insufficiency the matter. And some- 
times one feels that this lack eagerness 
query does fact come from in- 
adequate background. the feeling that 
one should not different from the 
others—is this operating here? seems 
odd that Australia, where secondary- 
school pupils are often drilled, they 
will question more the university; 
whereas America, where one told 
that discussion the norm the schools, 
the university student will accept. 

How valid one’s impressions fac- 
ulty members may truly hard 
judge: one feels safer about estimating 
students, for there are many these. 
And how different, one may ask, are 
lecturers the West and the South and 
the East? (Whatever you say Amer- 
ica, remarked friend who had lived for 
some years this country, whatever you 
say America true—somewhere, 
some time.) But one notorious fact 
the teaching load that these men carry. 
standards outside they seem over- 
worked, delivering about one and half 
times the number lectures might 
expect. Perhaps the size many lecture 
rooms determines this—two lectures 
two classes thirty instead one 
class sixty. But then there the 
uneasy feeling that this increase 
numbers were permitted the result might 
well two lectures two classes 
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sixty. And the burden reading and 
marking assignments hardly solved. 

The return for this course some- 
thing not wholly measurable money. 
Most lecturers are university work be- 
cause they like it. Some satisfactions one 
cannot buy—one earns them. All this 
admitted. But the payment money 
community standards not high, 
least the professorial level. The flat 
rate for professors Australia (other 
than for those medicine, which 
higher) A£3000 (about $6,500). The 
cost living America about double 
that Australia. have comparable 
standards the American professor should 
receive about $13,000 per annum. 
told that such emolument very 
rare for such persons. This also some- 
thing paradox land where edu- 
cation widely discussed, where in- 
terest seems widespread, and 
where investigation and willingness 
experiment have given the world lesson 
democratic way life. 


The university administration 


Last, the administrative staff. Every 
visitor has been impressed this sec- 
tion American university life, for 
appears have exact counterpart 
outside this country. The members that 
compose this hierarchy are numerous, 
more highly paid than those who teach 
the students, occupy rooms that are often 
impressive (it quite startling raw 
visitor pass from the spacious carpet- 
lined habitation Dean the 
cramped linoleum-covered quarters the 
Head Department into which few 
bookcases are squeezed), bulk large 
general estimation importance and, 


hs 
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would seem, can exercise much influence 
students and others. Outside America 
many the duties that come their 
purview are performed clerks. 
difference emphasis: such duties for 
Americans apparently possess greater 
value than they outside, and the 
need for their performance the more 
pressing. Yet the uninstructed visitor 
all seems first sight rather far cry 
from the seminal comment that Mark 
Hopkins one end log and 
student the other compose 
university. 

the three things noticed, however, 
the only one that does not appear 
paradox its American setting. The 
part played administration can 
important preserving and sweetening 
public relations, factor weight where 
the university dependent 
monies. For students, again, administra- 
tion may essential. Students form 


large percentage their age-group, and 
their problems are likely more 
varied and numerous than those among 
the more highly selected groups other 
lands. And this tendency organization 
manifest, and many forms has 
paid off handsomely. that though 
visitor startled first, soon comes 
recognize that this aspect univer- 


sity government piece national 


pattern. 

evident these remarks, then reader 
should consider how selective they are. 
They express nothing the refreshment 
and stimulation that this country pro- 
vides any normally responsive person. 
The academic who comes learn 
American life and American literature 
leaves with sort vital reservoir, 
though were starting new sort 
existence. 


Abstract Composition Marion Greenstone, Fulbright student Italy 
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professor from the 
University Akron Ohio, lectured 
Tuebingen Germany. comments 
some general aspects German 
and American higher education: 

Perhaps some Americans going 
their posts Germany under the Ful- 
bright program feel certain diffidence. 
generation two ago American schol- 
ars were seeking training there, and 
Heidelberg, Goettingen, Berlin and Tue- 
bingen offered the philologist, the scien- 
tist the theologian the advanced work 
most needed. German education con- 
stituted ideal. The men who returned 
the United States after their sojourns 
there possessed discipline which dis- 
tinguished them from those who were 
without this advantage. 

Our educational structure 
foundly affected that Germany, 
particularly the graduate level, the 
organization Johns Hopkins well 
illustrates. From Germany emanated 
methodologies which deeply influenced 
ours for many years and which retain 


firm footing among us. There was some 
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diminution this influence the in- 
terval between World Wars and II, but 
nevertheless higher education Ger- 
many was regarded with respect. 

Conscious this tradition, and with 
memories the great scholars the 
German past, the American today enters 
the German university with diffidence. 
may feel that the light bringing 
came originally—some it, any rate 
the very halls laboratories 
comes lecture work in. some ex- 
tent his German colleagues are also 
aware this. However, the longer 
remains Germany the less diffidence 
will feel. 

This because both the American and 
the German scholar are citizens 
common republic, the republic learn- 
ing. They may entertain diverse ideas 
about many matters, have antithetical no- 
tions regarding certain values; but they 
share the desire establish the truth, 
protect the integrity scholarship and 
maintain the freedom inquiry. 
Moreover, the interrupted progress 
the pursuit learning Germany has 
meant that German scholarship, badly 
handicapped the era National So- 
cialism, now lags. The American scholar 
able assist his German colleagues 
making this loss. When one examines 


Italian Cypress, bronze Jean Paul Darriau, 
Fulbright student Italy 


the bibliographies printed Germany, 
almost any the disciplines, one 
finds gaps. German libraries are now 
filling these and American research 
scholars are assisting bringing Ger- 
man learning forward. 

These statements are not made 
spirit complacency with any feel- 
ing self-satisfaction superiority. 
They are matters fact. For one Ger- 
man scholar who resents discounts the 
work done American scholars, there 
are many whose appreciation the 
learning the American guest professor 
research scholar marked. 

Indeed, there danger which needs 


mentioned: some American guests 
may feel that German scientific tech- 
niques and methodologies 
quated; that the understaffed and un- 
furnished laboratories are positive 
handicap; that outmoded methods are 
evidence moribund culture. They 
may feel this, but only first. What- 
ever once made German scholarship the 
model American scholarship; what- 
ever once made German intellectual pen- 
etration and painstaking thoroughness 
the model the American searcher after 
knowledge still exists. anyone comes 
praise. For even with the inevitable 
handicaps mentioned, Germans today 
are restlessly seeking bring their 
standards the rest the world. That 
they have succeeded well they al- 
ready have testimony alike their 
energy and their capabilities. 


year study Greece Fulbright 
scholar, writes the University 
Athens, where completing re- 
search for his doctoral dissertation 
history the University Wisconsin: 


The University Athens was founded 
April, 1837, during the reign Otho, 
the first King Greece. was situated 
the northeast slope the Acropolis, 
the house the architect Stamatis 
Kleanthes. 1841 moved its pres- 
ent location overlooking Athen’s main 
street, University Venizelos Street. 
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Enrollment has increased over the years 
and the past academic year nearly six 
thousand students were attendance. 

The students and graduates have played 
important role politics, and have 
contributed great political changes. 
The great hero the Greek War Inde- 
pendence, Kolokotrones, once remarked, 
pointing first the University and then 
the royal palace, “This house will 
eat that house.” This 
came reality 1862 when King Otho 
was dethroned, and the University stu- 
dents and graduates took part the re- 
volt against him. Student demonstrations 
and riots have formed part the Uni- 
history. For very recent ex- 
ample, witness the present strike staged 
students protesting the increase 
tuition. 

The University has five schools: theol- 
ogy, law, medicine, philosophy, and 
physical and mathematical 
Each school independent and possesses 
its own faculty, while the University 
governed Prytanis Rector and 
The government exercises con- 
trol over the University through the 
Minister Education and the Minister 
Religion. 

The University supported funds 
from student fees, income from property 
and government subsidy. The yearly 
tuition roughly between sixty and 
sixty-five dollars, with additional ex- 
penses for books, laboratory and ex- 
amination fees. American student 
this sum may appear minute; however, 
Greek student the sum 
Many students coming 
towns, and the islands are poor back- 
grounds and their economic plight 
many cases tragic. The students who 
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struggle financially, saving whatever 
they can pay for tuition, usually find 
the cheapest possible living accommo- 
dations. may sound incredible but 
true state that many students live 
thirty dollars monthly. 

While the student finds difficult 
make ends meet, discovers that the 
University lacking facilities and has 
financial worries its own. Comparing 
American university, some class- 
rooms Athens are shabby and many 
others are overcrowded. The school 
not wealthy and the budget insufficient. 
The faculty salaries obviously reflect the 
general financial situation. 

The University students partake 
little social life. There are fraterni- 
ties, sororities, dormitories and 
house system any sort. There 
University club with cafeteria serving 
the student body reduced prices. This 
building has barber shop, student 
clinic, reading rooms and library. 
There are clubs, and extra-curricular 
life consists mainly informal gather- 
ings students. 

The classroom atmosphere itself un- 
like that the United States. The pro- 
fessor impresses one being abso- 
lute monarch and the majority 
cases the students respect the professor 
that role. The professors who per- 
mit personal contact between themselves 
and the students are very few. The pro- 
fessor cold, impersonal and far re- 
moved from his students. There 
prescribed rule the language used 
lectures. Some professors speak 
the “Katharevousa” pure Greek, while 
others may use the “Demotic” popu- 
lar Greek. Texts are both languages. 

All final examinations are oral, given 
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the presence the professor the 
course. The examinations may take one 
two hours depending the examin- 
ing professor. The examinations may 
reflect the mood the professor that 
particular day; thus possible for 
one group students have easier 
questions than another. 

The Greek students lack both the tools 
and facilities for learning. 
Athens the students search desperately 
for foreign texts. The University has 
very inadequate library facilities, and 
the National Library next door pro- 
hibited students and reserved for 
doctoral candidates, scholars 
fessors. The student buys text 
can and one available; otherwise 
depends entirely the notes takes 
Yet with these obstacles the 
Greek students compare very favorably 
with American students. 

Such the situation today. The 
country poor and cannot absorb the 
University graduates. Recent events from 
the German occupation through the 
bitter civil war had shattered the coun- 
economy and created severe politi- 
The struggling student 


class. 


cal feelings. 
works hard for years, and upon gradua- 
tion finds himself desperate situa- 
tion. Some find jobs fields entirely 
unrelated their specialty and fan- 
tastically poor salary. The University 
which has produced some brilliant schol- 
ars and has given much light and 
edge Greece also contributing 
intellectual proletariat. the youth, 
the students, who will influence Greece’s 
political role, giving its liberal, con- 
servative, socialist inclination. 
this context, the University Athens 
will play important part. 


Fulbright student the Univer- 
sity Helsinki Finland, Marvin 
studied his field gov- 
ernment. His impressions the role 
the professor Finnish society 
and Finnish students and 
versities reflect 
ences between American and Finnish 


some basic differ- 


education: 


The American professor not often, 
and sometimes does not even wish be, 
the top the heap financially, politi- 
cally socially. His income rela- 
tively low, his political influence negli- 
gible and his social prestige small. 
does not often move the most wealthy, 
most powerful “best” circles. Quite 
often questions the bases American 
society, and generally free (except 
periods extreme national tension) 
so. very real sense, the 
critic par excellence the existing order 
things. 

The Finnish professor is, virtue 
his position, the top the heap fi- 
nancially, politically and socially. His 
income makes possible for him live 
comfortably. With the exception the 
President the Republic, title carries 
more social prestige Finnish social 
circles than that Professor. Even 
Sibelius gains added distinction when 
his name preceded his title. Within 
the realm politics, not only pro- 
fessor named his post the head 
state, but often powerful political 
personage his own right. Professors 
have reached the presidency and the 
prime ministership with surprising fre- 
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Fat Cat, ceramic Harry Waggott, Fulbright student Germany 


quency. the present time, there are 
professors who are influential leaders 
every political party with the exception 
the SKDL (Communist). 

The American student, like his teach- 
ers, tends receptive ideas and 
concepts leading social, economic and 
political change. Generally rather 
free preconceptions based strong 
nationalistic class views. The melting- 
pot atmosphere his university, like 
most things American, encourages this 
type development. contrast, the 
Finnish student has already reached 
social status considerable distinction, 
and appears less receptive social, eco- 
nomic political change. For him, na- 
tionality and class are very clear and 
real concepts which have significance 
both inside and outside the university. 
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That this due largely the lan- 
guage problem within Finland itself and 
the wounds, slow heal, the tragic 
civil war 1918. 

The American university (or 
least aims be) community schol- 
ars organized teach the knowledge 
accumulated during the past, and in- 
crease, research, that fund knowl- 
edge. This community can be, and often 
is, isolated from the rest society. Its 
great virtue the objectivity possible 
under such arrangement, but the 
knowledge the scholar remains 
many cases unused (and other cases, 
unusable) the rest society. 

Finland, the other hand, the 
university represents effort the 
individual scholars the community 
get together train the future leaders 
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society: its lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men and especially its civil servants. 
There little danger the ivory tower 
becoming impenetrable indeed, the 
great advantage this approach the 
participation society many learned 
persons. not without its dangers, 
however, for makes possible the loss 
objectivity scholarship, especially 
historical research and teaching. 
expression the social will, uni- 
versity this type can hardly ex- 
pected stress independence society. 
Nevertheless, insofar individual schol- 
ars are also political leaders, can 
expected that society whole will gain 
from its close ties with the university. 


This year the Fulbright program has 
been extended another continent, 
South America. one 
the first two college students 


Oil Canvas John 
Freed, Fulbright 


student France 


ments his experiences: 


The purpose study project has 
been learn something the law and 
government Chile and, particular, 
the judicial process. 

There are programs graduate 
study Chile. All professional schools 
begin after the equivalent our high 
schools; university level liberal arts 
preparation required. Some liberal 
arts courses, however, are available 
the Pedagogical Institute the Uni- 
versity Chile. 

part study project have at- 
tended classes the Law School the 
Institute Political and Administrative 
Sciences the University Chile. 
Classes are all large—a hundred more 
students—and the lecture method used. 
Examinations are all oral and open 
the public; there considerable pres- 
sure the poor student when his friends 
and family are watching his perform- 
ance. 

Since there graduate program 
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and very little research the regular 
curriculum, investigations 
tion with study must carried inde- 
pendently the University. The Library 
Congress most useful the fields 
law and government, and there the 
National Library for those interested 
fields such history literature. 

But the most profitable time spent 
pursuit study project has not 
been spent the classroom the li- 
brary. Since Santiago Chile’s capital 
city, there ample opportunity learn 
Chile’s law and government prac- 
tice. most productive activities have 
been extra-curricular—talking lawyers, 
judges, professors, government officials 
and congressmen. Even Supreme Court 
Justices are accessible and interested 
talking students about their work. 

visit Chilean court especially 
interesting one who trained the 
English-American legal system. 
Chilean case, there jury and 
courtroom trial know them. 
There oral testimony given wit- 
nesses; all the evidence written and 
given the judge, who decides the mat- 
ter his office. 

Student life many ways similar 
and many ways different from stu- 
dent life the United States. There are 
weekend dances, beauty queens, athletic 
teams, student governments, etc. The 
major difference the Chilean student’s 
interest and activity national and in- 
ternational politics. Student governments 
are elected national party lines with 
each national party from the Commu- 
nists the Conservatives offering 
ticket. The student governing body, the 
FECH (Federation Chilean Students) 


frequently passing resolutions sub- 
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jects national and international poli- 
tics. Most students have strong political 


opinions, and they enjoy arguing about 
them. seventeen year old law student 
may absolutely sure that so- 
cialist, and can give you hundred 
reasons why. Any Fulbrighter will find 
himself the middle these arguments 
quite often. 

One the most difficult things 
find time study. There constant 
flow invitations dinner, lunch and 
tea, weekend trips, picnics the 
Andes, dances, fiestas. Invitations 
are frequent and Chileans insistent 
that difficult keep from accepting 


Street, Perugia Eric von Schmidt, 
Fulbright Italy 
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two three them for the same time. 
Chileans are quick invite strangers 
into their homes and their social af- 
fairs. There certainly time feel 
homesick lonely. 


Fulbright lecturer American 
literature the University Salo- 
nika Greece, HENRY 
New York’s City College, reflects 
his year abroad: 


students were serious and indus- 
trious their studying. The competition 
for entrance was intense; perhaps one 
four passed the entrance examinations. 
Conducting class discussions, however, 
was occasionally troublesome because 
the students hesitated speak English 
although they had difficulty read- 
ing and comprehending, 
class discussion pedagogical device 
was neglected Greek schools. 

The other professors, who had usually 
spent two three years graduate 
postgraduate study German, French 
Italian universities, were more philo- 
logical their approach the humani- 
ties than American scholar might 
expect. The university professors were 
small minority those who had re- 
ceived their doctorates, most whom 
had teach the gymnasia. recog- 
nition their responsibilities and privi- 
leges holders the few university 
chairs the humanities, the professors 
were generally productive scholars. 


Market Women, chareoal 


speaking American literature, 
found analogies drawn from ancient 
Greek literature effective. The 
Greek sense tragedy made more 
meaningful the sense tragedy 
Hemingway and Faulkner. was help- 
fui point out the role European 
tradition the formation and condi- 
tioning American literature 
coming age. 

The most valuable approach, however, 
was communicate the idea literary 
artistry Twain James Melville 
Whitman terms several critical 
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theories. tried evaluate American 
literary artists yardstick univer- 
sal application and then indicate their 
Americanness developed their dif- 
ferent social, historical and geographical 
context. 

Besides showing considerable interest 
American culture, the students were 
persistently and comprehensively curi- 
ous about the details living the 
United States. The students were fully 
aware the slim chances for getting 
university position Greece, whereas 
thinking the availability teach- 
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ing jobs American universities, en- 
couraged the better students 
graduate work. was times disap- 
pointed when pupils were not always 
able disinterested their pursuit 
knowledge and were forced look 
their education functionally. 

Taking into account the normal 
culties for student and professor 
language not native the student, 
concluded that the Greek students are 
equal our best. The Greek professors 
are not fully responsive contem- 
porary ideas scholarship and criti- 
cism American scholars, but they 
have more knowledge of, and are more 
responsive to, the Western heritage 
the liberal arts than their American 
colleagues. Because limited facilities, 
the Greek professor more hampered 
the scope his scholarly activities than 
his American colleague. the same 
time his superior prestige makes him 
more influential figure the commu- 
nity than the American professor can 
hope be. 

The value cultural exchange that 
the Fulbright Act promotes indisput- 
able, but seems me, that the 
university level emphasizing the Ful- 
brighter qualified visitor from an- 
other academic community desirable. 
Distinguishing between the function 
the Fulbrighter and that the cultural 
affairs officer the United States In- 
formation Service might clear 
foreign university. The Fulbright pro- 
fessor needs definite knowledge the 
operation the foreign university, the 
role the university the community 
and the relation between professor and 
student. 
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Fulbrighters from abroad 


doctor Guiseppe Rivellini trains advanced 
techniques radiology the Bellevue Medical Center 
New York. specialist Rome’s Polyclinic Hospital. 
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INDIAN student Martin Koneri (left), back India after 
year study the American University Washington, 
talks with other students who are about depart for the 
about his impressions and experiences America. 


teacher Takako Sakurai spent study period 
the United States under the professional development 
program for teachers, studying Wayne University 
Detroit and visiting schools other parts the country. 
Here she watches children Chisakura Kindergarten 
Tokyo line toy animals for race. 


American Fulbrighters 


Heron Island, the Great 
Barrier Reef, research center 
for Alan Cvancara and Wendell 
Patton, studying palaeontology 
and zoology Australia. 


>, 


POLITICAL science student 
Joann Lewinsohn works 
the University the Philip- 
pines research study 
Philippine foreign policy. 


Harald Scheraga Cornell 
University (center), Fulbright 
research scholar, and Howard 
Berg, graduate student from the 
California Institute Technology. 
With them Denmark’s Carls- 
berg Laboratory Professor 


Artist Richard Wengenroth 
looks over some recent 

work with history student 
Jim McRandle. Both are 
Fulbrighters Munich. 


lecturer John Charles Morley from the 
University Kansas talks with architecture students 
the Royal Academy Fine Arts Copenhagen. 
his left Steen Eiler Rasmussen who visited the 
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American 


James Joseph Berna, 
Fulbrighter India, 
watches the manufacture 


AMERICAN teacher Edna McCall Cobb speaks 
the Christmas banquet the Country 
Women’s Association New South Wales, 
Australia. 


the new International 
Training Center for Aerial 
Survey Delft, The Nether- 
lands, Fulbrighter Eileen 
Conaghan works cartog- 
raphy class. 
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Fulbrighters 


continued 


village near Delhi. 
studying rural savings. 


College (Illinois) Professor Mildred 
Berry, Fulbright lecturer Denmark, with 
cerebral palsied child the Copenhagen Home 
and Society for Cripples. 


physics draws 
the interest Fulbrighter 
Nils Tongring (center) 
studying Heidelberg. 


evening with Indian family their Bombay home 
spent American Fulbright students, who enjoy 
watching young member the family entertain. 
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Fulbrighters feed 
kangaroo the Zoological 
Gardens Melbourne, Australia. 


Dakota teacher Gottfried 
Stephan has Fulbright grant 

teaching assistant the 
Beethoven Gymnasium Bonn. 
addition teaching English here, 
studies Bonn University. 


American Fulbrighters 


continued 


EXHIBITION paintings 
Daniel Dickerson, Fulbright artist, 


draws interested crowd 
USIS Calcultta. 
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Recent Publications 


The Old Situation 


Never the Same 


Memorandum Technical Cooperation 
Participants Returning Home, Technical 
Assistance Training Staff, Office Pub- 
lic Service, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington, C., 1956. 
pps. 


This booklet, published ICA’s 
Technical Training Staff under 
Rex, tells departing trainees how 
“win friends and influence people” back 
home. Written informal manner, 
emphasizes the new psychological situ- 
ation they will encounter foreign- 
educated citizens, and the natural resist- 
ance change they 
among the folks back home. points 
out the unconscious attitudes the trainee 
himself may have adopted, 
changes that will probably 
curred his habits and even his way 
speaking the language. Techniques are 
suggested for making his ideas more ac- 
ceptable, especially keeping his own 
experiences the background and ex- 
pressing interest what others have 
been doing and thinking while was 
away. The right and wrong way ap- 
proach professional colleagues shown 
means hypothetical case. the 
end the booklet checklist ten 
points keep mind provided, in- 
cluding such reminders as: “Do not pose 
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expert. Listen much and talk 
little,” and “Be patient and tolerant. 
not expect have your ideas accepted 
immediately but not give after 
initial rebuffs failures.” The ideas 
this booklet developed out evaluation 
sessions arranged ICA for its partici- 
pants before they went back their 
home countries. 

This timely and interesting sub- 
ject. The problems involved trans- 
planting new ideas and techniques 
different environment are receiving in- 
creasing attention from both researchers 
and practitioners the exchange field. 
For the students and trainees who come 
here acquire skills needed their 
home countries, the how 
apply their knowledge home may 
serious one. involves both the ability 
adapt new ideas and techniques 
different situation, and the patience 
overcome natural resistance change 
the part other people. The em- 
phasis this booklet almost entirely 
the second point, persuading others 
accept new ideas, rather than the 
first, adapting foreign techniques local 
needs. more balanced presentation 
this problem could have been achieved 
cutting the present thirty-seven pages 
perhaps ten pages, and devoting the 
remaining space specific discussion 
the basic theme, Adapt Not Adopt, 
which appears bold letters the back 
the publication. stands now the 
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booklet seems imply that success 
home depends more “selling” others 
than careful adaptation and adjust- 
ment the new the old. Indeed, the 
reader finds himself sympathizing with 
the unsuspecting colleague home who 
subjected the patience, humility 
and, above all, expert sense timing 
the returnee! Those home may 
temporarily disarmed, but what will 
happen when someone discovers this 
booklet the luggage the returned 

Finally, the booklet might im- 
proved presenting more balanced 
picture the state mind those left 
home. While many cases may 
true that the “inner egos” the people 
home will resent the apparent “arro- 
gance” the returnee, this will not 
true all cases. the new nations 
especially, there are least few people 
who are conscious the value foreign 
study and who are willing make use 
knowledge brought back from abroad. 
This should mentioned along with the 
discouraging aspects the situation, 
that those returning home can deal real- 
istically and successfully with the chal- 
lenge that awaits them. B.J.W. 


Friends and Fellow Students 
Thomas Bruce Morgan 


Thomas Crowell Company, 
New York, 1956. $5.00. 


“About 400,000 Indian boys and girls 
were attending the colleges and univer- 
sities India the summer 1955, 
each one with image America 
his mind. Most these images, friendly 


unfriendly toward America, were sec- 
ond hand Thomas Morgan, writer 
for Look magazine, has written en- 
grossing day-by-day account the five 
weeks spent with twelve students from 
the University California Los 
Angeles, who went India during the 
summer 1955, talk Indian stu- 
dents. 

The students were divided into two 
teams, six touring the southern rural 
areas under the leadership Burbank 
High School English teacher, and six 
Calcutta under the leadership the sec- 
retary the interfaith center U.C.L.A. 
Mr. Morgan and Bob Lerner, photog- 
rapher from Look, joined the southern 
group Kottayam, fifty miles down the 
Malabar Coast. The basic plan the 
team was visit many schools 
possible; usually the head the school 
was expecting them and had called 
special assembly welcome them. Mem- 
bers the group made brief speeches 
describing themselves and their back- 
grounds. The questions were fired from 
the floor—about the atomic bomb, racial 
discrimination the S., Red China. 
Afterwards, students pressed forward 
talk the Americans individually. 
“The Indian students passionately wanted 
talk face-to-face about politics, 
religion, economics, sex, and school life. 
They wanted know what thought 
Nehru, the Immaculate Conception, 
the price tapioca, petting parties, and 
master’s degrees.” 

The students had written song called 
“Beautiful Travancore” (the name 
the province which they were travel- 
ling) the tune “God Bless Amer- 
ica,” which they always sang; sometime 
during the course the assembly, they 
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taught the Indian students some U.C.L.A. 
cheers. They concluded the assembly 
singing India’s national 
Hindi—a performance which 
ways appreciated. Assumption Col- 
lege for Girls the little town Chan- 
ganacheri, the students were serenaded 
young Indian girl, who sang, 
“Beautiful, beautiful brown eyes, 
never love blue eyes again,” with rapt 


concentration. She had memorized the 
song especially for the Americans, and 
had idea what the words meant. 

“Like seasoned troupe vaudevil- 
leans, the California students went from 
college college the Kottayam area. 
They made their speeches, sang their 
songs, answered questions and moved 
top speed,” reports Mr. Morgan, who 
found the pace little breathtaking. 
Throughout their tour, the Americans 
were well-received, and they showed 
themselves remarkably adaptable the 
constant change faces, food and ac- 
commodations which were usually primi- 
tive. 

After two weeks, the Look staff mem- 
bers joined the Calcutta team. They 
found them even busier than their fel- 
low-Americans the south. Most the 
meetings Travancore were arranged 
the local USIS. Calcutta, which 
was the center political activity 
India, official affiliation would have 
made the group suspect, the students 
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had make their own contacts. Each 
day they talked Indian students 
such places the Common Room 
Bangabasi College, and the India Cof- 
fee House, half block from the Univer- 
sity Calcutta. Sometimes they even 
stopped students the street. The same 
students went back the same places 
many times. 

five weeks Calcutta, the Ameri- 
cans were seen and heard 5,000 stu- 
dents. This was only one-sixth many 
the southern team, but they were seek- 
ing depth relationship not possible 
with one-day assemblies. Morgan found 
his first experience the Common Room 
overwhelming one, was cornered 
one student after another and asked 
his opinion every conceivable issue. 

addition their daily informal 
meetings, the Calcutta group spent three 
hours each morning the broiling sun, 
building dispensary Santoshpur, 
tent village Hindu refugees from East 
Pakistan, and much their evening 
time planning joint seminar with In- 
dian students the theme, “The Stu- 
dent’s Responsibilities Life.” 

Morgan points out the contrast be- 
tween the rootless, self-confident Cali- 
fornians who will have choice jobs 
awaiting them when they graduate, and 
the Indian students, who are conscious 
the overwhelming problems 
faced their country, and the limita- 
tions human resources. concludes 
that, despite the great gaps which exist 
between the two groups and the brief- 
ness the visit, was valuable for the 
students India have chance 
see and speak with group typical 
students from American college. 


—M.G.F. 


Education and Society 


Some Studies Education Systems 
Europe and America 
Sir John Sargent, ed. 
London: Phoenix House Ltd, 1956, 7/6. 


Five acknowledged authorities have 
contributed chapters this book the 
widely differing educational systems 
operation today France, Scandinavia, 
the U.S.A., Western and Central Europe 
and Great Britain. The chapter Amer- 
ican education written Kandel, 
who needs introduction 
pages; the British system described 
Lester Smith, who has had long 
and distinguished career both teacher 
and administrator England; Pol- 
Simon, director the International 
School Geneva, describes the French 
system; Dr. Hermann Rohrs, lecturer 
pedagogy the University Hamburg, 
discusses the educational systems Ger- 
many, Holland and Switzerland; and 
ish educator, those the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Sir John Sargent, the editor, his 
foreword expresses the hope that this 


Epreuve Fresco Marilyn Rabinovich, Fulbright student France 


study will some practical value 
countries now going through rapid so- 
cial changes, showing the various 
ways which free societies are trying 
work out their own salvation through 


education. 


Higher Education the 
United Kingdom 


Handbook for Students from Overseas 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
(Distributed the British Information 
Service, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, Y., cents. 


Like its predecessors, this useful refer- 
ence work published for the British 
Council and the Association Universi- 
ties the British Commonwealth. 
contains information for 
dents who contemplate period study 
Great Britain, with chapters the 
university system and technical colleges, 
brief descriptions teacher training 
and residential and adult education sys- 
tems, and extensive directory sub- 
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jects and facilities for study. 
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South for the winter 


Despite the global impact and extent 
the celebrated Fulbright Program, 
presently undergoing second 
journey land where the native in- 
habitants have neither heard “Ful- 
brighter,” nor are likely show any 
interest whatsoever any type 
educational exchange program! This ex- 
tremely negative and misguided view- 
point held native population that 
extensive numbers, formal ap- 
pearance, and completely unpredictable 
actions. They also have markedly 
frigid air about them, and ex- 
tremely difficult interpret their feel- 
ings upon first contact. This probably 
because their private land now being 
noisily invaded eleven nations, and 
the mixed emotions resentment and 
curiosity aroused the hearts these 
simple natives (called 
they watch planes, tractors, men and 
supplies being dumped the perimeter 
their icy continent, most under- 
standable. 

But patiently tried explain 
them last year, friendly and inter- 
national movement (much akin the 


WILLIAM LITTLEWOOD received 


bright grant Denmark for the 1953-54 aca- 
demic year. 
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Fulbright Program) and just one 
phase tremendous, unprecedented, 
and truly international study our 
earth and its atmosphere. The program 
called the International Geophysical 
Year and theoretically begins mid- 
1957, although its planning, preparation 
and completion involves much more 
than single year. The IGY particu- 
larly concerned with the geophysical sci- 
ences, such geomagnetism, gravity, 
meteorology, cosmic rays, seismology, 
upper atmosphere studies, and own 
field, oceanography. Only about fourth 
the countries involved the IGY are 
participating the Antarctic phase. 
oceanographer for the Navy 
Hydrographic Office Washington, 
have been privileged play minor 
part this Antarctic phase conduct- 
ing oceanographic studies from several 
the icebreakers participating the 
Navy’s Operation Deepfreeze, the name 
used for the Navy’s assigned task 
transporting, building, and maintaining 
seven major scientific stations the 
Antarctic continent. work 
marily sea, and consists such things 
making sea temperature measure- 
ments and chemical determinations, and 
the collecting marine life for the 
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The Cape Bird Penguins are not ready participate any international exchange program. 


National Museum the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Relatively speaking, little known 
about the Antarctic regions, that almost 
any scientific data are valuable. The 
continent itself about the size the 
United States and Europe combined, and 
its average height something around 
6,000 feet above sea level. Mountain 
ranges stretch across its face and huge 
ice cap fills the interior and extends 
down through valleys glaciers into the 
sea, producing icebergs 
break off. Part the ice cap extends 
over the southern ends the two great 
seas that indent the continent, the Ross 
Sea below the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Weddell Sea below the Atlantic Ocean. 
These extensions, called “shelf” “bar- 
ice, slowly creep outward sort 


carve off huge tabular icebergs with 
thickness about eight hundred feet 
and sometimes stretching well over fifty 
miles length! All the icebergs 
eventually drift northward into warmer 
waters and are gradually melted away 
they circle the Antarctic continent the 
great ocean currents. 


Animal and plant life 


The animal and plant life rich 
the sea and sparse land. The sea 
offers oxygen and nutrient-rich water 
temperatures just above freezing, while 
the land offers only barren rocks, 
temperatures approaching 
extreme around —100° Fahrenheit. 
Nevertheless, some the wind-swept 
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rocks harbor primitive plants such 
lichens and mosses their crevices. 
Penguins and seals are found reason- 
able quantities, but the former use the 
land only for their rookeries, and the 
latter come ashore (usually the ice) 
take nap the summer sun, 
escape the jaws pack killer 
whales. gull called the “Antarctic 
Skua” nests along the rocky shores, also, 
and feeds sick young penguins, 
seal carrion and dead fish. Otherwise 
the Antarctic lifeless, especially the in- 
terior reaches. 

Yet does not always have un- 
friendly appearance. The mountains, 
though treeless, are majestic and inspir- 
ing, and the glistening the midnight 
sun the glaciers, the immensity 
some the deep chasms (crevasses) 
the shelf ice and the friendly antics 
group penguins are sights never 
forgotten. This summer sereneness 


seal napping the summer sun McMurdo Sound near United States government ship. 
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may only momentary, however, the 
weather extremely changeable, and the 
winds may hurricane strength one 
minute and completely calm the next. 
Both wind direction and temperatures 
may also shift with the same rapidity. 

The impressions above are from 
trip last year, aboard the icebreaker 
Edisto, Operation Deepfreeze That 
expedition established two bases the 
Ross Sea one Little America, 
and the other McMurdo Sound. Quite 
few men were left these bases over 
the six month winter night, complete 
their bases and prepare for establishing 
other bases, including base the Pole 
itself. also made reconnaissance for 
other sites, but steep rock ice shore- 
lines made difficult find suitable 
areas. 

The McMurdo Sound base also acted 
airplane operational base, and 
Navy planes made the long and 
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dangerous flight from New Zealand 
McMurdo landing with only few gal- 
lons fuel their tanks. They landed 
the frozen sea ice the Sound, and 
made daily long range reconnaissance 
flights for several weeks, probing into 
the unknown parts the 
nally the breakup the sea ice was 
destroying their “landing the 
planes departed, leaving the cargo ships 
finish unloading, and the icebreakers 
see that all ships got out safely before 
the long winter set in. The men left be- 
hind that rocky point Ross Island 
(on the eastern side McMurdo 
must have had few misgivings they 
watched the last ship sail away. How- 
ever, they were hallowed ground, 
the bases Scott and Shackleton, dating 


back the first part the century, were 
nearby, with provisions and huts still in- 
tact. had had the opportunity visit 
these huts, and even sampled some the 
fifty-year old food left behind. The ap- 
pearance was one recent desertion. 
Shackleton’s hut there were postcards 
tacked the matches the stove, 
salt the table. Newspapers and maga- 
zines (dated 1906) were strewn about 
and medicines, food, utensils, clothing, 
etc. were scattered shelves and 
cabinets. The general appearance was 
what you might expect without the 
woman’s touch: extreme disarray! 


Establishing new bases 


This year the Navy icebreaker 
Staten Island, and headed for the 


Midnight the Operation Deep-freeze New Year’s Eve Party the Antarctic. 
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Weddell Sea side the Antarctic conti- 
nent part Operation Deepfreeze 
work similar last year, but the 
ship’s primary mission establish 
base the southwest corner the Wed- 
dell. not possible reach land 
this area, will then establish the base 
the shelf ice the southern end 
the Weddell Sea. either case, the 
area has never been penetrated except 
airplane reconnaissance flight about 
ten years ago! 

This Sea historically famous for its 
impenetrability. Several ships the 
early explorers were crushed and sunk 
the heavy ice common this sea, 
and even last year the British ship 
Theron was damaged beyond further use 
the ice, forcing the British charter 
new ship, Danish icebreaker Magga 
Dan, for their bases this year. However, 
all these varlier ships were not true ice- 
breakers, and are not expecting 
get into any difficulties that cannot 
cope with. With reinforced cargo 
ship, the carrying the supplies 
and personnel for the base will es- 
tablish. 

Meanwhile, other phases Deep- 
freeze continue other parts the 
continent, building new bases, resupply- 
ing those established last year before, 
and coping with the unusual problems 
this magnificent but barren land. 


Polyglot penguins 


before long the native penguins will 
and doubt they will eventually have 
that perfect understanding 
tions that all strive for. you listen 
carefully their garbled squawks, I’m 
sure you can already detect mixture 
English, French, Japanese, Russian, Nor- 
wegian, and Spanish words, picked 
from the culture this international 
horde invaders. 

Although interrupted position 
with the Navy Hydrographic Office for 
Fulbright year Denmark 1953-54, 
part that year oceanographic re- 
search over there has been indirectly re- 
sponsible for present participation 
these south polar expeditions. 
addition new techniques learned from 
the Danes, gained some polar field ex- 
perience going aboard the Danish 
oceanographic and fisheries vessel, Dana, 
for trip Arctic waters the Green- 
land area. But strange say, the most 
tangible result that wonderful Ful- 
bright year Denmark now causes 
the most heartache these six month 
expeditions. You see, married one 
those wonderful Danish girls, and she 
and our baby daughter aré once again 
waiting for return home from the 
deep south. 
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Fulbright family 


When Arthur Hasler, head the 
zoological institute the University 
Wisconsin, went Germany Ful- 
bright scholar, took his wife and fam- 
ily five sons and daughter along. 
While Professor Hasler works re- 
search project the University 
Munich, his wife keeps house, his daugh- 
ter studies the University, and his five 
sons German schools. The Ful- 
bright year abroad experience 
“cross-cultural” living for the whole 


family. 
Dr. Hasler works with German 
zoologist Karl von Frisch. 


German lessons three times week help the boys learn quickly. 
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OPENINGS ABROAD 


Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment the following positions the 
University the Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa: 

within the Department Mathematics 

Professor Heavy Current Electrical En- 
gineering—newly established post the De- 
partment Electrical Engineering 


Chair German—holder the Chair will 
also the Head the Department German 


Chair Fine Arts—holder the newly cre- 

ated Chair will also the Head the Depart- 
ment the Fine Arts. 
Applicants should obtain copies the 
information sheets relating these va- 
cancies from the Secretary, Association 
Universities the British Common- 
wealth, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
Applica.ions close South Africa 
and London February 28, 1957. 

The University Alberta, Canada, 
invites applications for position 
the Division Administration and 
Supervision the Faculty Education. 
This senior post involving the teach- 
ing M.Ed. and Ph.D. candidates and 
the supervision research and field 
projects. Candidates should have doc- 
tor’s degree education; experience 
educational research and administrative 
systems also desirable. Applications 
should sent the Dean, Faculty 
Education, University Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada, soon 
possible. 


British DEBATERS 

bate team will visit American colleges 
and universities this spring under the 
auspices the Institute International 
Education and the Speech Association 
America. Members the British 
team are Gareth Morison Kilby Morgan, 
who now reading for B.A. Degree 
History the University Bristol, and 
hopes enter Her Majesty’s Overseas 
Service; and Meirion Lloyd Davies, 
graduate University College North 
Wales with B.A. Philosophy, who 
plans study for doctorate the- 
ology. Over fifty invitations have been 
the Eastern United States from New 
They will take opposing sides the 
following topics: Nationalism Men- 
ace Mankind; Imperialism Com- 
patible with Democracy; Uncle Sam 
the Mother-in-law the World: and 
Are Not Prepared Lay Down 
Our Lives for the United Nations. 


Picture credits: Cover picture—USIS, Bad 
Godesberg, Germany; Page 22—Gloria Branf- 
man; Page Bombay, India; 


Page (bottom)—USIS, Tokyo, Japan; 
Page (top)—Foto-Service, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Page (middle)—USIS, Bad 


Godesberg, Germany; Page (bottom)—Re- 
public Photo News Bureau, 
Page (middle)—American Consulate, Cal- 
cutta, India; Page (bottom), 38, 
Bad Godesberg, Germany. 
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THIRLWALL 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


MIDWEST OFFICE 


WEST COAST OFFICE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 


SOUTHWEST OFFICE 


Institute International Education 
East 67th Street, New York 21, 


Administrative Staff 


President 
Executive Vice President 
Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Department for Inter-America 

Director, Department for Europe 

Director, Department for 

Director, Department Information 

Director, Department Development 

Special Assistant Vice President for 


Controller 


Regional Offices 
1530 Street, N.W., Washington 
James Director 


116 Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Acting Director 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Cuerrincton, Director 


401 Milam Bldg., Texas Ave.and Milam St., Houston Texas 


Director 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute International Education 
non-profit agency which administers 
exchange persons programs between 
the United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
technicians, and specialists study train 
country other than their own each 
year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen Duggan, 
Elihu Root, and Nicholas Murray Butler. 
the Institute tax-exempt cor- 
poration. depends upon foundations, 
educational institutions, and 
individuals support its work. 
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